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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Probleme der Entwicklung des Geistes. Die Geistesformen. Von Semi Meyer. 

Leipzig, Verlag von Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1913. — pp. vi, 429. 

Recent advances in philosophy, psychology, and biology have been such 
as to render less premature an attempt at a truly evolutionary account of the 
emergence of the human modes of apprehension and action out of the 
simplest forms of consciousness. We have come to understand more fully 
the implications of the concept 'evolution,' as well as to consider more care- 
fully the truth involved in Goethe's dictum that "the concept of genesis is 
entirely denied us, so that anything observed in the act of origination is thought 
to have already existed" — we are becoming increasingly sceptical of the philo- 
sophical significance of the terms 'implicit' and 'potential,' at least in their 
earlier and uncritical uses. Biology and animal psychology, meanwhile, 
have arrived at numerous conclusions, of however tentative a nature, concern- 
ing the characteristics of various levels of animal minds; genetic psychology 
has brought to light many facts relating to the rise and development of mental 
capacities in the life of the individual; perfected methods of investigation 
and keener analysis have disclosed more fully the diversity and complexity of 
the functions of the human mind, and, more especially, the marked differences 
between these functions and those characteristic of the lower animals. Of the 
general results of these various lines of research the author of the present 
treatise would seem to possess a fairly extensive, though scarcely an exact or 
a detailed, knowledge. His point of view is similar in certain respects to 
that underlying the L' Evolution criatrice. No less emphatically than Bergson 
and with greater consistency — consider the implications of the latter's principle 
of 'dissociation' — does he insist that evolution must be regarded as a succession 
of creations. This succession, it is maintained, can in no wise be regarded as id- 
eologically directed. The human species is neither the goal nor the terminus of 
the process; every form of life is complete in itself in that its nature is suitably 
adapted to its mode of existence just as in the case of man. Development 
is always complete, though never at an end. Hence, Meyer holds, it 
lies beyond our comprehension to understand precisely how or why genu- 
inely new forms of life or mental capacities may come into being. He 
contends, however, that such novelties are the result of the interaction or of 
the synthesis of previously existing elements or functions. "Two are always 
able to accomplish, not only more than one, but also to achieve quite other 
things" (p. 42). It is because of this insistence on the "quite other" rather 
than the "more," on the qualitative as an irreducible aspect of reality, that 
the author is led to believe that mathematical thought cannot unlock for 
us the secrets of evolution. Whether the intellect necessarily geometrizes, 
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however, he nowhere discusses; all indications are that, as regards this point, 
he would disagree with his distinguished French contemporary. 

For the most part, it should be stated, the present volume eschews meta- 
physical and epistemological issues. Its problem and method should rather be 
described as psychological. And yet the precise nature of the work is somewhat 
difficult to characterize. The author's intention would seem to be to trace 
empirically the various steps that lead from the most primitive consciousness 
conceivable (which, as he argues, can be neither a synthesis, nor feeling, nor 
will, but unquestionably simple sensation — probably olfactory) to the human 
consciousness of a world of interacting things in space and time and of pur- 
poses that may be realized in action. As a matter of fact, however, Meyer's 
achievement can be called genetic only in quite a different sense. Perhaps 
it would be misleading to say that, similarly to the Wissenschaftslehre, this 
volume singles out and discusses in turn the various presuppositions of self- 
consciousness. Nevertheless, it more or less mechanically adds element to 
element, thus building up, under the guidance of a previous analysis, the com- 
plex mental processes which introspection reveals. To consider such a method 
evolutionary is much less justifiable in our own day than it was at the time 
when Spencer published his works. A second important divergence between 
aim and achievement in the present work occurs in connection with its treat- 
ment of consciousness. Consciousness is continually said to be a function 
of life, created in response to its needs and changing with its demands and 
opportunities. In spite of this, however, the forms of conscious experience 
are not only treated structurally, but as though their nature and develop- 
ment were altogether independent of any relation to the physical organism 
or to the social environment; bit by bit, more and more complex types of 
consciousness are constructed without essential reference to anything beyond 
the field of that which is set apart as the purely mental. 

While the volume will disappoint those who look for a sustained course of 
reasoning, it may justly be credited with some acute analysis of mental 
processes, with numerous valuable criticisms of current psychological theories, 
and with occasional hypotheses which, so far as the knowledge of the reviewer 
goes, are original, and would deserve mention were one to enter upon an exhaus- 
tive account designed primarily for psychological readers. In several respects 
the work is such as sorely to try one's patience. Most of its chapters are 
loosely organized; repetitions are frequent; many of the sentences are so 
clumsy and involved as'to be quite unintelligible at first reading; there are 
no specific references whatsoever to the literature of the subject or to any 
experiments or researches on which the argument is based; the table of con- 
tents is of the most meager sort and an index is entirely lacking. 

Edward L. Schaub. 
Northwestern University. 



